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VOL. IV. PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH-DAY, FIRST MONTH 1, 1848. No. 40. 
EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. ui 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY ‘years after Christ, that much eare and zeal were Poetry has a natural alliance, with our best affec- yt 
JOHN RICHARDS, maintained to preserve the church clean and pure'tions. Its great tendency and purpose is, to car- 
No. 299 Market Street, by a wholesome discipline. ry the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, 


Sveey Beventti-Aicy, at To Dollars pit telillan? pingslla' tal King shows, that not only the teachers, but the weary walks of ordinary life—to lift it into a pu- , 
advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five Dollars| “ole church were concerned and active in deal- rer element—and to breathe into it more pro- 
ing with, receiving satisfaction from, or finally found and generous emotion, It reveals to us 
censuring people in commop; and also that no the loveliness of nature, brings back the freshness 
teachers were set over them, but only such as the/of early feeling, revives the relish of simple plea- 
asta Silieaek whole church unanimously agreed to receive; and sures, keeps unquenched the entbusiasm which 
George C. Baker, bookseller, Pearl Street, N. Y. ‘that the common people, generally called:laity,| warmed the spring-time of our being, refines 
aa | were equally concerned with others in deposi ul love, strengthens our interest in human 
ON THE NATURE AND USEFULNESS OF |#"d censuring ministers, when they ceased fo/nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and 
CHRISTIAN DISCIPLINE. have unity with them—page 22 to 25, ap pageland lofliest feeling, spreads our sympathies over 
Upon all the glory shell be a defence. That! 112,116, Heand Cave, from Tertul ia hiall classes of society, knits us by new ties with uni- 
God intended to establish a0 extelidnt’ govern: show, that the manner of the primitives, in al being, and through the brightness of its 
ment, order, and discipline in the church, under judgment on such accounts, was very weighty and| prophetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on the 

ae Gospel dispensation, appears from divers pas. | Svlemn. “As amongst those that are sure that future life.”"—W. E. Channing. 


sages of the prophets in the Old Testament, who God beholds what they do,” says Tertullian,” | 


y Yheietian | this is one of the highest forerunners of the! a . 
Sra tee crema Fome-aaaie Teena | jtdgment to come, when the delinquent is banish- For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


a king shall reign in righteousness, and princes|°¢ from the communion,” &e.—paye 120. SKETCHES OF OLDEN TIMES. 
= ’ m 


shall rule in judgment. ‘The Lord is exalted; for) . Athenagoras told the emperors, that no Chris- The first settlers in a neighborhood in the vi- 

he dwelleth on high, he hath filled Zion with judg-|"'@ — be a bad man, unless he was an hypo-|cinity of Philadelphia were «generally Friends, 

ment and righteousness; and wisdom and know. |CrNes ane Fertullian openly declares, oe nS from England, and chiefly ofthe middling or : 
ledge shall be the stability of thy times, and rae vee from the discipline of the Gospe | paorer classes; some of them were landholders, 

strength of salvation. In that day shall the Lord they so lar cease amongst us to be accounted others tenant-farmers and mechanics, but not 

of hosts be for a crown of glory, and fora diadem | Coristians.—Cave, page 95. many day-laborers. ‘Their first dwelling houses 

of beauty unto the residue of his people: and for It is of the utmost consequence, that the mem- | were rough log buildings, mostly in the vicinity of 

a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth im judg-| Pers, Who constitute the church of Christ, be tho-|some spring or stream of water to.save the ex- | 
ment, and,for strength to them that turn the bat- ee ily acquainted with the true spring of co pense of digging wells; and they made the roads, ; 
tle to the gate.” therein, lest any should presumptuously imagine,| ji some places, very crooked, in order to avoid <- 

A religious society, gathered by God's power, | ‘hat seeing — government carries much the | swamps and wet ground. The farms were gen- ‘ 

having received diversities of gifts and qualifica- | *P Pees ° peivers ecoggmy and civil Pro jerally large, and covered, ee wood, which was . 

tions, is considered as a body“properly tempered | CC°CMes HUWan abilities, ‘ens or acquired,/ig be cut off and burnt, te land to be grubbed $4) 
by its holy Head, who is perfect in wisdom, that|*re sufficient to manage it. any fall into such | and fenced, as well as farmed, before any thing 

it may well exist by pure laws, rules, and comely |* dangerous error, it must be for want of duly|could be raised to live upon. The Indians near 


|considering the nature of the work to be engaged |ihem treated them with kindness; they occasion- 


orders, both within and withoet; for the maintain-| ~~ is Goitie ae ai hat os h ) tres 
ing whereof, every member hath its proper office |'")  DC'NE NO Olner ee eet eee oe ee furnished such eatables as they could spare, 
and instructed the new comers to raise corn, 


and station wherein it is to aet, yet only by the Spiritual kingdom of Christ, and the promotion| 

guidance of the holy Head, who is known ever to| thereo on earth: which kingdom man by nature/ beans, and pumpkins. ‘Two persons once went 
preside over his huinble dependent people, a pre-|“an ee or understand. It is written, the} five miles to procure beans of the Indians, and 
sent help in the needful time, supplying all their| WOrl* by wisdom knew not God, and they cannot) obtained half a bushel. Bread and meat were 


wants, as they wait his time. Pertinent to this is! of his oon eed rey Ae act properly | very scarce. Some horses, cows, and sheep had 
Eph. iv. 15, 16. But speaking the truth in love| ‘herein under the Supreme Head, whom they 


been brought into the province; but the settlers 
may grow up into him in all things, which is the ie sg i atin sti ie eel Toe not generally able to obtain a sufficient 
head, even Christ, from whom the whole body | f a ta e of acting rightly in the discipline} stock for several years. ‘The first wheat sown 
fitly joined together, and compacted by that which © — olen ' Cee must be rt of the spirit, or|in these parts was brought by two men on their 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual Hols Gudet = onset seation from the | their shoulders a distance of twenty-eight miles. 
working in the measure of every part, inaketh in-| ih seni or > wore. Such are the only One of these men left his wife and two children 
crease of the body, unto the edifying of itself in| TU2e° Persons lor maintaining good order in| at home with what he thought a sufficient supply 
love. (the churches, whether young, old, or middle of provision for their support until his return; but 

The apostle, in 1 Cor. xii., with great strength| °8e4s male or female, and should be regarded 48'/some unforeseen hindrances kept him longer 
of reason and perspicuty, showeth the diversities. those who are set over others in the Lord. ‘These 


: €/ from home than was expected, and, unfortunate- 
of gifts, differences of administrations and opera- | *'© sa a aaenten highly oo love for their) ly, the only cow they bad, and upon whose milk 
tions, all by the same spirit, who worketh in all| Then + ‘’ ane the discerning in the church,|ihey depended much for sustenance, got into the 
as he will; that notwithstanding this variety, all,|' ough they may be of a low degree; yet, being | swamp and died. ‘The poor woman, by this ac- 
and of all sorts, are baptized into one body, and 


alive in the Truth, they can savor the things that! cident, was reduced to great difficulty, and con- 
made to drink into one spirit; he says, * For the} 


Communications addressed to the Publisher, must be! 
free of expense. 

















be of God, conveyed to them through these favor-|~jyded she must apply to some Indians not far 
hody is not one member, but many;” and show-|°% instruments; and also reject the things which disiqnt for assistance; she accordingly took the 
eth they are all useful to and dependent upon one| ¢ Of men, when intruded into God's work; be-| children, and went to their settlement. They 
another, therefore none have a right to apprehend| °*"S¢ the innocent life raised up in them is bur-|ireated her with much kindness, furnished her 
euch a self-sufficienc dened and grieved therewith. ‘and the children with victuals, and taking off th 
y, a3 to be independent of| Li ie ao »an g e 

other members; nay, that those members of the! ife of John Griffith. ile ed oo — ae with o— for her ’ 
body, which seem to be more feeble, are useful. | +e }to carry home for their further supply. 
The near union, harmony, and sympathy of this) Poetry.—* Poetry, far from injuring society, is| The township was thinly settled for many 
glorious body, is set forth in verse 26; ‘+ And/one of the great instruments of its refinement and years; there was a great deal of hard work to do, ; 
whether one meinber suffer, all the members suf-| exaltation. It lifis the mind above ordinary life,|and but few persons that could be hired to work 
fer with it; or one member be honored, all the}wives it a respite from depressing cares, and awa-|for others; and, indeed, had there been of thie 
members rejoice with it.” _ _ |kens the consciousness of its efficacy with what is|class, there was no money to spare to pay them. 

Cave and King, in their Primitive Christianity, | pure and noble. Jn its legitimate and highest ef-| This state of things subjected the settlers to great 
clearly show, from the writings of many of the/forts, it has the same tendency and aim with inconvenience; they had to work hard and live 
ancients, particularly for the frst three hundred | Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our nature.—| frugally, and in consequence of residing in a wil 
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derness country, the climate and water being very |cupation of brokers, who performed this part of 
different from what they had been accustomed to,|the business. Paper money was much more 
added to the privations and hardships they neces-| plenty than silver; the price of silver rose in pro-| 
sarily underwent, produced much sickness and|portion to the demand for it, until it required 
many deaths amongst them; but their children,/seven shillings sixpence in paper to buy a silver 
born and brought up in this country, were gene- dollar worth four shillings sixpence sterling. The 
rally strong and healthy. ‘They were educated|depreciation of the paper money in the different 
in habits of industry and rigid economy. But) provinces, was in proportion to the quantity is- 
many of them had very little school learning, and|/sued; and hence the different value of the dollar 
some did not know how to read, or write their in shillings and pence in the different provinces. 
own names. They were, however, possessed of The value of the dollar, in shillings and pence, 
health, strength, and vigor, and delighted in the) became by this means established as Jong as mo- 
exercises of chopping, grubbing, fencing, and ney was reckoned in pounds, shillings and pence. 
farming, shooting wild turkies, and hunting bears! This kind of currency was in circulation until af- 
and raccoons. ter the revolutionary war, at which time its repu- 
It was in those days as it is now, somebody | tation was greatly crippled by an overwhelming 
always ready to take advantage of the necessities | food of continentql money, which was directed by 
of others. In order to increase their own wealth| Congress to be issued to a large amount, to pass 
in the first place, and in the next to furnish la-|at par value, for the purpose of carrying on the precious relics of his blood, and received his or- 
borers, some persons imported negroes from Af-|War. It did not purport to be in the form of ders to bestow five and twenty pieces of gold on 
rica and sold them for slaves to farmers and|Ppromissory notes; and having no specie basis, the executioner. ‘The martyr then covered his 
others, who unfortunately purchased a tempora ry Soon began to depreciate, and continued to do so| face with his hands, and at one blow his head was 
benefit, at the cost of a lasting evil. ‘They had until several hundred dollars of continental money | separated from his body. His corpse remained 
to teach them to work, and were entitled to their) Were considered to be worth only one good hard|during some hours, exposed to the curiosity of 
services as long as they lived; there is no account, Silver dollar. Thus, two hundred and fifty dol- the Gentiles; but in the night it was removed and 
of cruelty practised towards them; some of them|!ars was paid by one man for a tea kettle,—ano- transported, in a triumphal procession and with a 
were good to work, others slow and pottering.— ther man paid one hundred dollars for a mug of splendid illumination, to the burial-place of the 
In process of time some Friends became uneasy | beer. It finally sunk, as might have been expect- Christians. The funeral of Cyprian was publicly 
with the practice of keeping slaves, and in con- €d—the loss falling on those that had it in pos- celebrated without receiving any interruption from 
sequence set them free, and endeavored to per-/S€ssion—causing such an ill feeling towards pa- the Roman magistrate; and those among the 
suade others to do likewise; but self-interest ope-| Per money, that the very name of it seemed dis- faithful who had performed the last offices to his 
rated so strongly against it, that it took many gusting to the people. Debts contracted during | person and his memory, were secure from the 
years to bring the concern to such a state of ma- the circulation of continental money, although danger of inquiry or of punishment. It is re- 
turity as to obtain the approbation of the Yearly|‘here might have been actual specie borrowed, markable that of so great a multitude of Bishops 
Meeting of Philadelphia for the establishment of Were afterwards regulated in the payment by a in the province of Africa, Cyprian was the first 
a rule of discipline, requiring the disownment of scale of depreciation, established by Congress for who was esteemed worthy to obtain the crown of 
every member of society who would not set their/€ffecting something that was intended to adminis- martyrdom. 
slaves free; a general compliance was the result,|ter justice between man and man. 
though some refused, and were disowned. 12th month, 1847. 
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| offence; nor was the use of torture admitted to 
obtain from the Bishop of Carthage either the re- 
cantation of his principles, or the discovery of his 
accomplices. As soon as the sentence was pro- 
claimed, a general cry of * We will die with bim,”’ 
arose at once among the listening multitude of 
Christians who waited before the palace gates.— 
The generous effusions of their zeal and affection 
were neither serviceable to Cyprian, nor danger- 
ous to themselves. He was led away under a 
guard of tribunes and centurions, without resist- 
ance, and without insult, to the place of execu- 
tion, a spacious and level plain near the city, 
which was already filled with great numbers of 
spectators. His faithful presbyter and deacons 
were permitted to accompany their holy Bishop. 
They assisted him in laying aside his upper gar- 
ment, spread linen on the ground to catch the 


+t eeer.  —-— — 


Professor Mitchell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 


The negroes being free, were not much to be! 
depended on; and reagrt was now had to another| 


expedient. There was then, as now, abundance) 


been delivering a course of six lectures in New 


THE MAR#SRDOM OF CYPRIAN. York, on the subjest of Astronomy. We extract 


When the proconsul of Africa received, in they 


of poor, oppressed people in Ireland and Germa-! middle of the third century, the imperial warrant 
ny, who had no prospect of doing better where for the execution of the Christian teachers, Cy- 


the following from the first lecture of the course, 
which was reported for the New York Tribune: 


they were, nor much chance of doing worse else-| prian, Bishop of Carthage, was sensible that he| When we look upon the heavens—when we 
where; they embarked in merchant vessels for| should be singled out for one of the first victims,| watch the movements of those silent orbs—when 
America, without money to pay their passage,|and the frailty of nature tempted bim to withdraw |we wing our flight upward, and take in the im- 
under a contract with the captain, that when ar-| himself, by a secret flight, from the danger and|mense range by which we are surrounded, even 
rived at Philadelphia, they were to be sold to|the honor of martyrodm; but soon recovering that extending beyond the narrow limits of human 
serve four years, for the purpose of remunerating| fortitude which his character required, he return- | vision—can we contemplate the scene without be- 
him for the trouble and expense of bringing them! ed to his gardens, and patiently expected the min-|jing filled with wonder and astonishment? This 
over the sea. ‘To prevent them from making|isters of death. ‘Two officers of rank, who were|same scene opened upon the first eye that was 
their escape before the sale, the ship was anchor-| entrusted with that commission, placed Cyprian| permitted to see the light; and from that hour. 
ed out in the river opposite the city, and a mar-|between them in a chariot, and as the proconsul|down through long succeeding ages, this won- 
ket there held to sell out this part of the cargo,| was not then at leisure. they conducted him, not|drous scene above us has ever fastened the atten- 
when the customers attended, and when suited,|to a prison, but toa private house in Carthage, |tion and directed the gaze of the best and most 
paid the price in cash and received a bill of sale| which belonged to one of them. An elegant sup- | wonderful minds that have adorned this Earth.— 
on the person for a four years’ service, agreeing per was provided for the entertainment of the! The Science to which | would direct your atten- 
to find him or her in victuals and clothes for the| Bishop, and his Christian friends were permitted, |tion is one which has furnished the theme for the 
time. These were called redemptioners.—)|for the last time, to enjoy his society, while the investigation of the most exalted intellects in 
Many of them were pretty good to work, some) streets were filled with a multitude of the faithful,|every age; and from the earliest observation down 
were not, and others ran away before their time) anxious and alarmed at the approaching fate of|to the present moment, we find the human mind 
was out. The Germans mostly married and set-| their spiritual fathe ine morning he appear occupied in its effort to solve these mysteries,— 
tled, hecoming industrious citizens. The Irish) ed before the iribusai of the proconsul, who, after|grasping the most difficult problems, and sternly 
did not follow their example, but led a kind of ro-|informing simself of the name and situation of| pushing its investigations onward and onward, un- 
ving life in and about the neighborhoods of their Cyprian, commanded him to offer sacrifice, and |til darkness disappears, and light—even a flood of 
late master’s residences,—sometimes working,| pressed him to reflect on the consequences of his) light—breaks in from the heavens upon the victo- 
and sometimes worse than idling away their|disobedience. The refusal of Cyprian was firm)rious soul. And thus it must ever be. God has 
time. and decisive; and the magistrate, when he had |given these works for our, examination, and has 

There was no money in circulation but specie,|taken the opinion of his council, pronounced with| given to us intellect by which we are enabled to 
until, in 1723, there was a parcel of paper mo-|some reluctance, the sentence of death. 


It was|comprehend their structure; and it is by this that 
ney, amounting to thousands of pounds, struck off| conceived in the following terms:—* That Thes-| we are enabled to rise—to climb—to ascend—to 
by the authority of the provinces, and loaned out|cius Cyprianus should be immediately beheaded | soar, by our own efforts, and by His aid, till we 
to the people. This was styled provincial money, 





as an enemy to the gods of Rome, and as the|stand upon a lofty summit, whence we look out 
and it did very well in the provinces, but it would}chief and rimgleader of a criminal association, |upon the wonders by which we are surrounded, 
not do as remittances to England; and the bal-|which he had seduced into an impious resistance|and behold the evidences of His wisdom, power, 
ance of trade being always against the Americans,| against the laws of the most holy emperors, Va-|and glory, who has created all things in beauty 
they had to send all the hard money they had, andjlerian and Gallienus.” The manner of his exe-| and perfection. 

to buy with their thin paper money a sufficient|cution was the mildest and least painful that could) — In the few moments that I shall detain you to- 
amount to make up the deficiency; hence the oc-!be inflicted on a person eonvicted of any capital! night, allow me to direct your attention to tho 
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scale upon which the Universe is built, and to the | the Sun, it adds its force of attraction to that ofl ing out in every possible direction. And yet the 
grand problem involved in solving the mysteries the Sun, and the Earth is drawn inward, no long-| perturbations occasioned by these bodies in their 
by which it is surrounded. er passing through the points it once so unerring-|long journeys of thousands of years, have to be 
First, let me inquire if there be laws governing ly visited. As the Moon swings round on the op-|made out. At this very time the whole astronom- 
the movements of all these bodies, and if it is pos- posite side, it draws the Earth farther from its|ica! world is intensely interested in watching the 
sible to ascertain the nature of these laws? Are orbit; and thus we find oscillations backward and return of ofte of these wonderful bodies. Two 
they to be comprehended by the buman mind? or|forward—perturbations and disturbances—which | hundred and ninety years ago it visited our Sys- 
are they beyond the reach of the intellect which) it would seem no human intellect can grasp or|tem for a short space. The two hundred and 
has been given us? I answer, they are not: they unravel. ‘ninety years, its computed period, are now nearly 
are within our reach, and we are permitted to! But this has been done. Go back 3000 years; | expired; and at this time every telescope on our 
understand them; and in understanding them we) stand upon that mighty watch-tower, the Temple globe is directed with the utmost intensity of anx- 
are permitted to extend onward and onward in| of Belus in old Babylon, and look out. ‘The Sun '€ty to that particular region in Space where it is 
our career of examination and discovery. ‘is sinking in eclipse, and great is the dismay of the believed the stranger will first make his appear- 
The first law to which I direct your attention is|terror-stricken inhabitants. We have the fact and | ance. Think, that we should be able to trace the 
the Law of Motion. Ifa body be located in Space, | circumstances recorded. But how shall we prove invisible, unknown movement of these almost spi- 
and receive a single impulse, it will move on for- that the record is correct? The Astronomer un-|itual bodies, and be able to announce their re- 
ever in a right line, and always maintain its on-|ravels the devious movements of the Sun, the|turn with a degree of accuracy that astonishes 
ward career, never turning to the right nor left, Earth, and the Moon, through the whole period |©¥€ry intellect! And yet this is the fact. 
and never relaxing its speed. Now, is this a ne- of 3000 years; with the power of intellect he goes} _ But to what distances do these bodies penetrate 
cessary law of matter? I answer, it is. ‘There is backward through the cycles of thirty long centu-|into Space? When we remember that the periodic 
no necessity why this law, in preference to any ries, and announces that at such an hour on such |time of the most distant of our planets (Neptune, 
other, should have been adopted. It is the wisdom | a day—as the Chaldean has written—that eclipse | 2,700,000,000 miles from the Sun) is but 167 
of God which has assigned this law to motion.— | did take place. |years, and that the period of some of these comets 
But why should not this motion be retarded and) Such is the character of the knowledge we have |'S 90t short of three or four thousand years, how 
relax and cecline, and gradually die away? Such) attained with reference to the movements of these |'™Mense must be the distance to which they re- 
laws govern other motions, and why not in this bodies. But we must go still farther. | announced cede from our Sun! 
case?—Again, we have the Law of Gravity; and «o you that the Law of Gravitation declares that; Now, retaining in your minds the fact [ have 
what is this? It is a law which tells us that every | every particle of matter in the Universe attracts |Stated—that every particle of matter attracts every 
particle of matter in the Universe attracts every | every other particle. Now then, add to the Sys- | other particle—and that if these comets, in sweep- 
other particle with a force which varies in pro-\tem we have imagined, two interior primary plan-|'"~ Out to this immense distance, fall under the 
portion to the mass, and decreasing in a certain| ets, Mercury and Venus—the planet Mars on the influence of other suns, they are gone from us, 
ratio with the distance. This is a second law. | oytside—and the seven Asteroids now revolving |®e¥er to revisit our System sgain,—is it possible, 
Another law is this: Every revolving body, in| between the planets Mars and Jupiter: add to|then, that there are other systems which do not 
sweeping about from its centre, has a tendency to ihese Jupiter with his four moons, Saturn with his interfere with ours, and with each other? Is it 
fly from that centre with a certain force called mighty orb of 79,000 miles diameter; add his moons possible that these forever-wandering bodies do 
Centrifugal Force. Now, combining these three and rings also: go still farther till you reach Ura-|90t come under the influence of other suns? Is 
together, we have all the laws which govern the! nys—add his moons: step out still farther to the| Space so boundless—is the Universe so limited— 
movements and guide the motions of the heavenly| ytmost boundaries now known of our Solar svs-|that there is room for more than one of these 
bodies. ‘These are simple and easily understood. | tem, and bring in that wonderful, mysterious body, mighty systems? To this point 1 would ask your 
Then, with these laws at our command, let us known as the planet Neptune, whose history ig as @'tention. You see thus a partial development of 
examine the structure of our own System, for this| yet more wonderful and strange than any other ‘he scale upon which the Solar System was crea- 
shall be our type and model—and, passing on, let|belonging to our system: addgll these together; '€¢, and you can begin to appreciate the nature 
us essay to reach, if possible, the limits of the|let each one of these bodies act upon every other, of the Problem of the Universe which has been so 
Universe. Now, then, to view our System, let us|and then, is it possible for the human mind to/f#r solved, that man might attain a knowledge of 
move to the Sun and locate ourselves on that im-| grasp the laws which hold all these bodies in their|tbe System with which he is, in his physical na- 
mense orb. What do we find? A vast globe, orbits? Can it roll back the tide of Time, and ‘Te, 80 intimately associated. 
880,000 miles in diameter. Here we fix our point’ tell you that, a thousand years ago, such and such| But there are other objects than planets and 
of observation. At the distance of 95,000,000 was the configurations of all these planets and | Comets filling the heavens. Look out upon the 
miles, as far as the eye can reach, there is a ball satellites? and not only that, but draw aside the | millions of stars In beautiful constellations. Be- 
reflecting back the light thrown upon it from its veil from the future and show a thousand years hold these magnificent groups in every point of the 
great centre. That ball receives an impulse un- hence, that such and such shall be their configu- ‘heavens. Trace out that mysterious and curiously- 
der the action of that force by which it would rations? With all their disturbing influences, can wrought band, stretching from one end of the sky 
move forever in a right line, but the attractive such truth be eliminated, and the whole rendered ‘0 the other—the Milky Way. Give aid to the 
power of the Sun seizes it, and lo! a planet, bathed|clear, perfect, harmonious, and beautiful? Yes, delighted eye, and through the space-annihilating 
in the light of its controlling luminary, is sweep- even this has been accomplished. telescope see millions and millions of suns flash- 
ing in its orbit, onward and onward in its swift) But we have not exhausted the Problem of our ("8% UP0" the dazzled sight at once. Surely these 
career, until it comes back to the point whence it}s stem even yet. I have only taken into account bodies are clustered near together? ‘They are not 
started. Has its velocity been diminished? has it the planets and satellites belonging to our own separated from each other by the same amount of 
lost any of its motion? No. With the same Ve-| system. ‘here are other mysterious bodies, which |°P°°° °% “© @ppear to be separated from them! 
locity with which it set out it reaches its starting! seem not to obey the laws that govern these move- Let us examine this fora moment: [The As- 
point and onward moves again. ‘ments. While the planets are circular in their|tonomer, in order to find his distance from any 
Now, suppose we were, if it were possible, to orbits, and the satellites nearly the same, we find heavenly body, ascertains precisely the point in 
fix golden rings in the path of this moving body,|dim, mysterious bodies wandering through the ut- the heavens where that body is located. For in- 
of such diameter that it might pass ae regions of Space,—we see them coming |St@nce: Should we desire to-night to ascertain 
not a solitary bair’s-breadth to spare. ch is the closer and closer, and as they approach our sys- the distance of the Moon from the Earth, we 
beauty and perfection of its motion, that from cen-|tem, they fling out their mighty banners, wing Should locate one Astronomer at a given point on 
tury to century, and from age to age, this solitary their lightning flight around the Sun, and speed |the Earth with his telescope directed to the Moon; 
planet would swing in its orbit around the Sun, away to the remotest limits of vacuity. These ec- another Astronomer we station at a place far dis- 
passing uniformly and invariably through these centric bodies—these Comets—belong to our So- tant from the first, with his line of sight also on 
golden rings with no shadow of variation from its lar System, and form a part and parcel of the the Moon at the same instant of time. The an- 
first motion. But stay. While this planet is re-| whole: each and every one of these must be taken gle of the visual ray with a perpendicular to the 
volving in the distance, we find another small into account in resolving the mighty Problem of Earth’s centre is carefully noted by each observer; 
globe, with dim and diminished light, commencing|the Universe. And they are not to be counted by and when this angle 18 found, (the base of their 
its movement, subordinate and controlled by the|tens, nor hundreds, nor thousands: their number |ttiangle being their distance apart,) Kt Is @asy to 
movement of its central body—the planet. There) is not less than millions. Neither do they revolve |te!l at what distance from the Earth the protract- 
is a satellite—the Moon—added to the first body,\in the same plane on which the planets roll, nor \¢d sides would meet—and that point of junction 
the two sweeping onward; but alas! the accuracy |in the same direction. While all the planets sweep | Will be the centre of the Moon.*] 
of the original motion of the planet is destroyed around the great centre regularly and harmonious-| 
forever. It no longer sweeps through these gold- ly, we find the comets pouring in from every pos- 
en rings. As the Moon passes in between it and sible point, forming every possible angle, 


* The words inclosed in brackets are not the language 
of Professor Mitchell; the Reporter baving failed to catch 
and pass- | this part of the illustration. 






Now let us try the same with regard to the Fix- 
ed Stars, and see whether any results are ascer- 
tained. We locate two observers 8000 miles 
apart, (one on.each side of the earth;) and from 
these two points they direct their visual rays to 
yonder distant orb; but alas! the limes are absu- 
lutely parallel. The astronomer is foiled; he gains 
no point whose distance he can estimate. What 
now is to be done? He makes the Earth itself a 
grand travelling observatory, and at the extremity 
of the diameter of the Earth’s orbit, at the end of 
six long months, when the earth shall have swung 
itself half-way round the Sun, at the immense dis- 
tance of 200,000,000 miles, he again sends up his 
visual ray. And now he has a base of 200,000,000 
miles; surely the anyle at the vertex of this im- 
mense triangle will reveal the distance! But, alas! 
again it is almost insensible; and if it be sensible 
at all, it cannot be so great as to bring the near- 
est of the stars nearer than 60,000,000,000,000| 
(sixty billions) of miles! With this immense space 
intervening, is there danger that the comets shall 
rush against our neighboring suns, even in their 
long journeys of thousands of years? | think not. 
And this is another illustration of the immense 
scale upon which the Universe is built. 


Now, having reached outward to the nearest of 
these objects, let us stand and contemplate the. 
scene by which we are surrounded. Yonder 
shines Orion, with his broad and beautiful belt, 
and yonder is the Northern Bear. These groups, 
so familiar to us, are always delightful to the eye. 
Go with me until we reach that beautiful star in 
the northern heavens—Lyra. From that point 
look out, and what do you behold? Is there any 
change? Surely there is a new heavens! Yon- 
der is old Orion's belt, gleaming with the same 
beautiful stars and arranged in precisely the same 
order as when we left our native Earth. All the 
change is no more than would be made by a 
change of position with your neighbor upon your 
own planet. 


But is there no limit; no end? I answer: This 
subject I propose to discttss hereafter more fully. 
1 mean to take you out to-night to show you what 
there is to examine when we have reached the 
nearest Fixed Star. And having gained this unit 
of measure, we are enabled to go on to the next, 
till finally in one unbroken succession we find 
them extending outward, and outward, and out- 
ward, till a long-extended series reaches in some 
directions even to 500 successive objects. Then 
sweep round with this immense line as a radius. 
All the vast limits in the entire circuit of its range 
are filled with suns and systems that burn, and 
roll, and shine, as do our own. 


Having gone thus far, it would seem that we 
are on the uttermost limits of Space; and that the) 
human mind, after attaining to that point, must 
there rest its weary wings. Not so. We are 
barely at the skirts of one little island of the Uni- 
verse—a small compass, condensed and united so 
that if we were even in the extreme limits which 
we can reach with our aided vision, we should 
grasp the whole—all its euns and systems, as it) 
were, in our very hand itself. When we have 
reached these outer limits, and applied the pow- 
ers of the telescope, exploring Space beyond, we} 
find objects coming up from the deep distance. 
and bursting upon the sight, which fill the mind 
with wonder and astonishment. 

I have gazed upon these objects in the dead 
hour of the night, when Earth’s thousands of beat- 
ing, throbbing hearts were quieted in slumber—, 
when the rapid, furious pulse of business was still- 
ed in the arms of sleep: from the summit of that 
hill, which my friend has described, with that! 
mighty instrument have I swept the regions of 


Space. 
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There was a time when my own mind! 


sible: | could not stretch my imagination to their 
utmost limits. But now put your eye to this in- 
strument, and tell me what breaks in upon your 
vision? Ah! | see a most beautiful sight—millions 
of diamond points sprinkling the blue vault of the 
heavens. How strange is that other object! Shall 
I tell you what object it is?) Go with me through 
the regions of Space—onward—onward. I see 
it expanding, increasing: | see diamond points in 
it lighting up with brilliancy and splendor. As 
we near the object, we find it expanding till it 
fills the whole visible Universe itself; for it is no 
thing less than a Universe of Stars. 
we now? Look backward, and what is behind? 
Is our own Sun visible in the mighty galaxy ?— 
Yes. I see nothing but a dim stain—a nebulous 
haze. Yet that is the mighty System we have 
left behind. ‘This is but one, and it is the nearest 
of all of them. 
lation recalls a picture which I hope to present, 
as seen through our own telescope. Go off in 


another direction, and you will bring up not only 


tens and hundreds, but thousands of these bright 
and beautiful star-islands of the Universe, strew- 
ed throughout the vast regions of Space. 


Where are! 


The great cluster in the constel- 
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tation, may produce the effect of a lamp inverted; 
which is extinguished by the very excess of that 
jaliment, whose property is to feed it.—H. More. 


Self-will is so ardent and active, that it will 


break a world in pieces, to make a stool to sit 
on.— Cecil. 
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The New Year.—The coming in of a ‘new year’ 
naturally inclines the mind to sober thoughtfulness 
and contemplation upon the events of the past.-- 
The first concern of many relates perhaps to them- 
selves—to the degree of faithfulness with which 
they may have adhered to manifested duty, or to 
their departure from the path which was laid open 
before them. Few will find themselves justified 
in every respect, and all will have need to rely on 
Divine aid for future progress. As a season there- 


It is the business of the Astronoiner to study| or? for self-examination, and for renewed faith- 


not only his own System, but to contemplate the 
millions of stars, and to go still farther out to 
those mysterious nebulous objects with which the 
heavens are filled, and tell if, in the long lapse of 
ages, some mighty change may not be working in 
these curious and wonderful objects. But I have 
already nearly exhausted the allotted time. 





Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
Written after the death of a sister-in-law, by F. H. 
Answer me, burning stars of night! 
Where is the spirit gone, 
That, past the reach of human sight, 
E’en as a breeze, has flown? 


And the sta®®answered me—* We roll 
In light and power on high; 

But of the never-dying soul, 
Ask things that cannot die !” 


Oh, many-toned and charmless wind ! 
Thou art a wanderer free; 

Tell me if thoa its place can find 
Far over mount and sea? 


And the wind murmured in reply, 
“The blue deep I have crossed ; 
And met its barks and billows high, 
But not what thou hast lost!” 


Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the.setting sun, 

Answer! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly race is run? 


The bright clouds answered, “ We depart, 
We vanish from the sky: 

Ask what is deathless on thy heart 
For that which cannot die!” 


Speak, then, thou voice of God within! 
Thou of the deep, low tone! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 
Where is the spirit flown? 


And the voice answered,—*“ Be thou still, 
Enough to know is given; 

Clouds, winds, and stars, their task fulfil— 
Thine is, to trust in Heaven.” 





The constant habit of perusing devout books is 
so indispensable, that it has been termed, with 
great propriety, the oil of the lamp of prayer.— 


| fulness, the new year would seem to be peculiarly 
appropriate, 

In turning from ouaselves and looking abroad 
over the world, what do we behold? ‘Truly the 
year 1847 has been an eventful one! In our own 
country a cruel war has devastated the posses- 
sions of a neighboring nation, and brought woe 
‘and lamentation to the domestic hearths of thou- 
sands, where, a little while ago, peace and glad- 
ness reigned. 


At this moment the conquering and the con- 
quered are burning with animosity, and ready to 
rekindle the fires which have been but tempora- 
| rily smothered. Our national councils, too, are 
‘distracted with conflicting interests, and not “a 
ifew, we fear, are auxious to renew the contest, 
‘and to rush on in a scheme of conquest, the re- 
‘sults of which must be disastrous to both nations. 

Throughout Europe, great events, both for 
|weal and woe, have transpired. The elevation 
‘of a liberal Pope to the government of the Papal 
| States, and the measures of reform instituted by 
‘this powerful personage for the good of the three 
\millions of people who are his subjects, have sent 
(a gleam of light through one of the most oppress- 
ed and benighted portions of the world, and have 
‘excited a degree of astonishment and satisfaction 
‘throughout Christendom, unexampled in the his- 
‘tory of modern times. ‘That religious toleration 
and freedom of opinion should fourm prominent 
features in the administration of a Pope of Rome, 
be truly an anomaly. 


| ‘The events which are now transpiring in Great 
| Britain, are replete with painful interest. The 
_past year opened with apprehensions on account 
\of the failure of the potato crop of Ireland, and 
| the consequent miseries of famine and pestilence. 
‘For the first time within the memory of those 
‘now on the stage of active life, the spectacle has 
been presented of a famine stalking over a dense- 
\ly populated land of civilized people, speaking the 
ame language with ourselves. 


| Each steamer brought us rumors of its horrible 
| work,—of the misery and despair of families, and 


could not take in these objects: it seemed impos-'Too much reading, however, and too little medi-|of the blasted prospects even of the frugal and in- 
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dustrious husbandman. Hearts and hands have, 
been opened,—the warrior and oppressor, the) 
philanthropist and the politician, all joined to-! 
gether, animated by a common feeling to relieve 
the pressing necessities of the Irish people. ‘This! 
timely aid no doubt was a means of saving many 
lives, and forms one bright spot in the retrospect | 
of the past year. 

As one of the results of this fearful state of 
things in Ireland, and of the failure of the crops 
in other parts of Europe, a spirit of commercial 
speculation was induced, which, combined with 
oiher causes, has brought about a crashing 
amongst the great bankers, merchants, and tra- 
ders of Great Britain, unequalled perhaps in its 
extent and consequences by any former commer- 
cial disaster. 

Without extending our views further, we may 
conclude that the year 1847 has been an eventful 
one, and that its history corresponds with the 
teachings of all other times. 

it teaches most impressively our dependance 
upon a Power superior to ourselves,—it shows us 
the instability of all worldly things,—the evanes- 
cence of wealth, and the folly of luxury and pomp. 
We learn from it also, that the spirit of Chris- 


tianity, of pure and vital religion, is still oppress- | 


ed by the powers and governments of men, and 
that in the midst of the highest intellectual pro- 
gress, and of the march of science which distin- 
guishes the present age, the pure and simple 
truths which were promulgated by our Divine 
Lawgiver, and by the unlettered fishermen of 
Gallilee, are overlooked and unheeded by the 
wise and powerful of the earth. 

But notwithstanding this, the Light stilt shines, 
and there are not wanting favored instruments, 
who, clothed with Divine authority, are promul- 
gating the Truths of the Gospel of Peace. 

In our own little community, the past year has 
not been wanting in encouraging ‘signs of the 
times.’ 
creasing number who value the purity of the prin- 


There are, we believe, a large and in- 


Friends, and who are desirous to uphold the tes- 


tience and meekness. 





—+~weer-—-- --— 


Our correspondent, J. M. E., has migappre- 
hended the motives which led to the publication 
to which he takes exception. Principles, not 
persons, were the subject of our remarks. 
may be mistaken in the views which have been 


presented, and should have no objection to the 


though the views may be widely different from 
those which we have honestly entertained and 


expressed. 





"A Stated Meeting of the “Association of Friends for | 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the| 


Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at 
the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 5th inst., 
at 7 o’clock. 


JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


Philada., Imo. 1, 1848. 
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ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


Since our last issue, the steamer Hibernia arrived at 
Boston, 
There has been a slight decline in grain and cotton. 


bringing advices from Europe two weeks later. 


The financial condition of the country has engaged the | 
attention of Parliament, and it is confidently expected that 
some relief will be afforded to the mercantile interests. 

The civil war in Switzerland has been terminated,—and 
the’ difficulties in Italy are likely to be settled. 

The Asiatic cholera appears to be steadily advancing, 
and has reached the Prussian frontier. The influenza, or 
grippe, which preceded the cholera of 1832, is raging in 
France; and at Tolouse 15,000 persons are reported as suf- | 
fering from it. The British papers advise attention to 
cleanliness, and other measures, whieh may lessen the vi- 
rulence of the cholera if it should appear. 

The accounts from Ireland continue increasingly alarm- 
ing. 
of starvation, and hundreds are denied admission into the 


In some sections the poor creatures are on the brink 


work-houses where they seek employment. 

Robberies and murders are of frequent occurrence, and 
the lives of some of the wealthy land proprietors have been 
sacrificed to the fury of the mob. Our papers furnish many 
heart-rending details of the state of things. We copy the 
following extract from the Galway Vindicator, which may 
furnish some idea of the whole:— 


British Government in Ireland—Starvation in the Midst 
of Plenty.—Nothing can exceed the frightful condition of 
the poor in this district. Without any relief, hundreds of 
|them are at this moment starving in their wretched hovels, 
cellars, and garrets; while a much larger number are en- 
deavoring to drag out a miserable existence upon no more 
solid or nourishing food than raw turnips eaten with avidi- 
‘ty at the market-place, or mashed up with a little salt in 
| their cabins for the entire of the family. The workhouse is 
|over-crowded, numbers every week denied admission, and 
no provision as yet made to procure increased accommoda- 
|tion, or to extend outdoor relief. The town is infested with 
crowds of rural paupers, whose emaciated appearance too 
plainly tells the ravages which starvation has made upon 
|them, and against whom the vagramcy act cannot be en. 
| forced, as the jail would be quickly over-crowded 
| forced, a j ou quickly over-crowded. 


| 
| The following information wag fugyjshed by William H. 


Dillingham in a recent address delivered in this city:— 


| 
| “Philadelphia was founded by a sect proverbial for be- 
|nevolence, and a large portion of its inhabitants have al- 


|ways devoted their spare time and money eee 

These furnish 
resources for their leisure hours which others find in places 
The great amount of quiet and 
junseen charity always going on around us, is a marked 


and regularly to our great public charities, 


|of fashionable amusement. 


| characteristic of the city of Penn. 


| “Ofthe list which has been referred to, comprising over 
jone hundred and fifty public charities and bequests for 
ciple and the excellency of the order professed by (charitable objects, we cannot afford further space than to 
“ |state that for the promotion of literature, the establishment 

of Libraries, and for general education, $3,300,000 have 
timonies of Truth in the spirit of Christian pa-| been given by individuals and provided by the public, For 
j other general and useful purposes, $6,700,000, in testamen- 
jtary and other modes of donation, have been bestowed by 
|citizens of Philadelphia, making an aggregate of ten mil- 
| The Public Schools alone cost annually two 
j hundred and forty thousand dollars, educating 36,665 chil- 


\lion dollars. 


dren.” 


One of the elephants attached to the menagerie of Ray- 
W_ | mond & Waring broke loose from the control of his keeper 
one day last week, and excited the fears of the neighbor- 
‘hood so much, that the Mayor and police were called upon 


|to assist in preventing serious injury. 


)enraged animal, that he has since died of his injuries, 


| which occurred in that city on 4th-day, 22d inst, 
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, , ; ; ; . ae Arrangements were 
discussion of the question on its merits. We will| made to take the life of the elephant, but he was at Jength 


cheerfully admit any article having this object, | secured by one of the proprietors of the establishment. One 
\of the keepers of the clephant was so much injured by the) 
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HUMMING BIRDS IN BRAZIL. 
Wherever a creeping vine opens its fragrant 
clusters, or wherever a tree-flower blooms, may 
these little things be seen. In the garden or in 
the woods, over the water, every where they are 
darting about; of all sizes, from one that might 
be easily mistaken for a different kind of bird, to 
the tiny Hermit, 7. rufigaster, whose body is not 
half the size of the bees buzzing about the same 
sweets. ‘The blossoms of the inga-tree, as before 
remarked, bring them in great numbers about the 
rosinhas of the city, and the collector may shoot 
as fast as he can load the day long. Sometimes 
they are seen chasing each other in sport with a 
rapidity of flight and intricacy of path the eye is 
puzzled to follow. Again, circling round and 
round, they rise high in mid air, then dart off like 
light to some distant attraction. Perched upon 
a limb, they smooth their plumes, and seem to 
delight in their dazzling hues, then starting off 
leisurely, they skim along, stopping capriciously 
to kiss the coquetting flowers. -Often they meet 
in mid air and furiously fight, their crests, and the 
feathers upon their throats all erected and blazing, 
and altogether pictures of the most violent rage. 
Several times we have seen them battling with 
large black bees, who frequent the same flowers, 
and may be supposed often to interfere provok- 
ingly. Like lightning our little heroes would 
come down, but the coat shining mail would ward 
their furious strokes. Again and again would 
they renew the attack, until their anger had ex- 
pended itself by its own fury, or until the apathetic 
bee, once roused, had put forth powers that drove 
the invader from the field. A boy in the city sev- 
eral times brought us humming birds alive ina 
glass cage. Ile had brought them down while, 
standing. motionless in the air, they rifled the 
flowers, by balls of clay blown from a hollowed 
tube.— Edwards’ Voyage up the River Amazon. 











NOVEL-READING MONOMANIACS, 

It is a pity that the trashy literature of the day 
should find readers within the walls of a college; 
yet it is thus that some spend too much of their 
valuable time. As an instance of this, | am go- 
ing to repeat here a great story. A graduate of 
Harvard told me that, during his college life, he 
read three thousand volumes of fiction. ‘Three 
Thousand !* you exclaim; ‘impossible! he must 
have said three hundred.’ Three thousand, he 
assured me; and his veracity is unquestionable. 
Nor did the evident regret with which he spoke 
of it admit of any motive to exaggerate, But let 
us see if it be possible; and if it be, the well 
known insatiate appetite, the mania, of novel- 
reading, in some persons, makes it probable. In 
four years, including one leap-year, there are 
1461 days; he had, then, to read but two volumes 
and a fraction daily, Sundays included. Rising 
early, and reading far into the night, be was able 
to do this. He used, he said, to run into Boston 
on his feet, every evening during twiljght, to the 
book shops and circulating libraries, to return 
volumes and obtain others. I bad thought this 
an unparalleled instance in the history of novel- 
reading—as among students | hope it is. But 
happening to speak of it to a friend, he mention- 
ed the following: Being with two gentlemen at a 
ibook store in New York, at which was kept a cir- 


A Cincinnati paper mentions a distressing calamity! eylating library, one of them remarked that an 


| acquaintance of his was accustomed to read two 


t Clerks, 


A new brick building recently ereeted by the Fouricrist| hundred volumes of novels a year. The other 
Establishment fell with a heavy crash into the Ohio river, | thought it incredible. The first, turning to the 
| which was running past it ten or twelve feet deep. There| bookseller, asked what was the largest number of 
were thirty-two persons in the building at the time, of! volumes drawn by one person from his library in 
| whom only fifteen were saved. It stood near the river, and| a year. Referring to his books, he found that a 
|it is supposed that the foundations were washed out by the! certain lady had taken four hundred and fifty sets, 





‘eurrent. Not three minutes elapsed after the first alarm,| mostly two-volumed, making about nine hundred 


‘before the whole building was swept away. volumes. — Regollectiong of College Life, 
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Pes i ile al 
IRELAND. |the house, which the kind peasant girl feared she|room was upon the wayside, while this one was 
A. Nicholson, of New York, (a female travel-| would be unable to eat. in a wet back —e — pers who are able, 
: ‘ i on “ |pay @ penny @ week; those who are not, pay no- 
ler) has published “Ireland's Welcome to the| + Put on the pot,” said Will; “it’s better than |) ane 
Stranger, or an Excursion through Ireland in| nothin’ to her cre Id and wet nomach.” When thing; while the ee pecs ies oo a, half 
’ -ay\the potatoes and turnips were boiled, they werely:a wp, vote, mate ye Bog 0 Bet 
1844 and °45, for the purpose of Investigating . aaah p a cenit enleseill wat (Rind, where the child takes a piece of turf under 
A ” mashed together, some miuik and sal’ added, PU''his arm, and goes two miles, and someti 
ed ae ee jupon a glistening plate, a clean bright cloth) y 66 sien breakfect In many cialis 
ipti i -ispre mg able, < lary si ny! 2 om a ee 
Her descriptions of Irish character and man-|spread upon the deal table, and Mary sat down south, and among the mountains, they could eat 
|but once in the day from Christmas to the next 


harvest, and this meal is generally from two till 
three o'clock. 


ners among the poorer classes, are very graphic, groaning at the “ strangeness of the master, ane 
and we think our readers will be entertained with '#@ miserable supper of the bidable woman. 

* And where will you sleep, Mary?” asked the 
the following sketches from her book. . 





guest. ‘Do not let me turn you from your 
° . . ” -~- + eee + - 
“ Happy Molly,” who lives in a cellar, is thus, bed. allie le piesitincne alia ud 
described: “ And that you wont. I'll find the comfortable, ON THE PRODUCTION OF SUPERFLUITIES, 
° ‘ ° > J > . . J ° ¢ 
place for my bones.’ | was led to the bedroom, And Purchasing oe a for the sake of giving 
4 . ¢ . Ln pment, 
She sleeps on a handful of straw, upon some|and in this floorless cabin, what did I there see? mproy ; 
narrow boards, a few inches from the fluor, with-| A nice bedstead, a clean covering, two soft flan-, It is doubtless a good feeling which prompts us 


out pillow or any covering but a thin piece of 9 /nel blankets, and linen sheets, wiite and glossy to encourage the production of superfluities, and 
blanket and the clothes she wears through the, with starch, and curtains about the bed as hite to purch ise articles for the sake of ministering to 
day. She goes to mass at five in the morning as bleaching could make them. The feathers the wants of the producers. ‘There are frequently 
with a saucepan, and fills it with holy water,which| were stirred in a narrow compass, to make the (wo present good objects attained, in a small de- 
she offers to every friend she meets, telling them | bed softer, so that but one could have room in it,/“ree, by doing so—the providing food and raiment 
it will insure good luck through the day, and then|and in this I was put; then a clean flannel was |for the makers, and inducing in them habits of in- 
sprinkles it about her room. When |! met her| heated by the fire, and put about my shoulders, dustry favorable to morals, But it is of import- 
laughing eye, and still more laughing face, | could| another about my feet, “to take the cowld and/ance to inquire how far the opposite evils may be 
not refrain from laughing too. Her cheeks were pain out of my wairy bones.” ‘thereby, oventualty, much increased, I believe 
red, as though the bloom of sixteen rested upon|’ When Mary had finished putting the covering | cts and experience will prove this to be the 
them; her hair was white, yet her countenance |snugly about me, she placed the curtains closely |S#*¢ and that any considerable preponderance of 
was full of vivacity. She looked the “American|around the bed, and softly went to the kitchen the Manufacture of those articles which depend 
lady”’ full in the face, and pressing my hand, said,|hearth. ‘The door she left open, and 1 could see |°" fashion, and even of staple articles, beyond the 
‘Welcome, welcome; good luck, good luck to ye,| what passed there. She crept to a stool, and |natural demand, is almost sure to produce poverty 
mavourneen! Come into my place, and see how!kneeling down, she prayed. Yes, unlettered as and suffering, and under such circumstances, their 
comfortable I am fixed.” We followed to Happy |she was, I believe she prayed; and I believe God |4S42! attendant, faeces Fe 
Molly’s cellar; five or six stone steps led us into|heard that prayer. She arose, and leaning her It is stated by Me Culloch, be his account of the 
a dark enclosure, with a stone floor, which etme upon her hands, she sat, gently swinging her population of Be vium, that . rhe number of pau- 
tained all that Happy Molly said she needed. 'body, now and then looking towards my bed, and | PFs constitute 14.8 per cent., or one in seven of 
** Where do you sleep, Molly ?” ° waited tll she thought me to be asleep. Then|%e where papenenns am a z een ae 
Taking me by the arm, she pointed to the cor-| putting her cloak about her, she crept stealthily |‘ those provinces where industry and commercial 
ner behind the fireplace,—‘* Here! here! and|into my room, and peeped through the curtain. enterprize have produced the greatest wealth and 


look, here is my blanket,’ (which was but a thin|/Seeing my eyes closed, she carefully put the dte ee enn: wa tee eee exceeds 
piece of flannel) “*and here, you see, is an old|pery together, and crawled behind me upon the|~ =e eine bin a 4uxem th oa rete 
petticoat, which the woman where I stopped pull-! naked bed-frames-for she had put the bed ns of the kingdom, it is only 0.7, or less 
ed out of my box and tore in pieces, ma’am, be-! under ine—and ine few moments this unsophisti- |! R : Se ae ‘aitoieahaia 3 f 
cause I couldn't pay two pennies for my rent—|cated, practical, humble Christian was asleep. | Respecting a aan ee 
and then, ye see, ma’am, I came here—and,|She did not intend | should know she was there; /PSUPErsm In Lancashire, a Dewspaper says— 


ee ; ‘ Th ig deep depression of the cotto 
praise God, they be so kind—oh, [ couldn’t telljand why? Lest I should think she had made sa-| he long and deep depre f the cotton 


; ; . trade, and the enormous price of food during th 
ye om eee ee So ee ee wint : : ds ite weve ‘os yun to tell satay 
: o , y eran sp ave P 3 . 
“ Where’s your pillow, Molly?” [to be seen of men? Did I sleep? 7NetAnuch. u : tt a ’s anee Ont is subject, such an 
, ; ; on the poor ‘ is ct, s 
“Oh, | want no pillow, na’am; and I sleep so|Gratitude to the kind Mary, and mére ‘than all,!"! i , gece ; 
” ‘ . alarm has been taken in Bolton, that the Mayor 
warm. gratitude to God, that he had brought me to see, anced ecial meeting to consult as t 
. . ° ° : . as onvened a sp a nee ‘ $s 
“ And where are your children, Molly?” jin this day's and night's adventure, the practical * + 1 a A Sea’ Yaw Meacenk. Ger Gana . 
‘ . e . 4 : V a s pes o pe acone. "este ‘ se r 
‘Some of them gone to God, and some of! import of the parable of the good Samaritan, kept ne Dati ey titan: ta te Gee alas "yeke 
: . mas Deen very eat. e 
them gone abroad, [ don’t know where; I never'me waking. s hee yg 1 ’ Dy 


, . ; > ev > } ¢ > re ~ 
sees them. They forgets their ould mother. I) en oe the number of ae ay 1 poanthe wn wa 
nursed six, and one for a lady in Dublin. I never The following is a description of a school at myer ihe a mae a ; i a4 une quar- 

_ ’ . . er of 1847, the number relieved has been 12,615 
gave them any milk from the cow.” Connemara, which may interest our young read- ‘*' ° I Se ee : 2,615, 
’ vs and the cost £5795. The Preston Guardian, in 

“ Had you a cow, Molly? ers: ee lies bial Madd adie oame 6 

” 7 | P y > s s, ‘ 

‘A cow! and four too; and a good husband. ; arawing etrention ’ a says, will be 
“And you are happy now, Molly?” We next called at a cabin where a nuinber of ruinous to go on at the rate of fifleen thousand a 
“ And why shouldn't I be? I have good friends children had collected, to whom we gave books. |year for poor taxes alone; and if the forebodings 


, é a sc y specting trade be realized, we ma v 
and enough to eat; a comfortable room, and good | Finding they attended a school near, we entered respecting , y have that 


bed.”” the school-room, and may | never seen the like sum very greatly increased in the winter, from 
7 - again! » +r was a pile of j the vast numbers who are expected to be out of 
‘* Where do you get your food ? oe f In voll ce a ‘i a pile of Angew - *: L P t 
“Oh, up and down, ma’am.”’ ept trom rolling down by stones, on which the) work. 


at Tak ragged bare-fuot children were seated. In another It cannot be, in the case of Belgium, that in- 

She did not beg; but all who knew her, when corner was a pile of cart-wheels, which were used dustry and improvement have produced pauper- 
they saw her, would ask, “ Well, Molly, have you|(, ihe same purpose; and in the middle of the ism, but that it has been caused by commercial 
had any thing to-day ? if not, a bit was given room was a circular hole made in the ground for enterprize, the changes of fashion, and by manu- 
her. She is vony cleanly, and aiways healthy.—|11,, iurf-fire. Not a window, chair, or bench facturing more goods than the natural demand 
dg p wan leaving, ¢ stepped down = good-| could be seen. The pupils, with scarcely a book, requires. ‘Thus, William Allen, in his Journal, 
by. She was sewing on a bench at the loot of the looked more like children who had sheltered observes, “There are at Berlin, as in other popu- 
shane steps, and when she found I war Gene she themselves there in a fright, to escape the fury of lous towns, poor artizans, whose earnings are 
seized my hand and kissed it, saying, “Good luck, |q mad animal, or the tomahawk of some yelling much reduced in consequence of the changes of 
good luck, American lady—the good God will le , 


s ‘i savage, than those who had assembled for the ben- fashion in the articles they manufacture, and 

us meet in heaven. lefit of the light of science. This was a Conne- whose resources are insufficient to supply their 
The traveller being on her way to a rich man’s|™#ra school, and it was all they could do. I had daily necessities. ‘The number of these has lat- 

‘ ., \seen, sprinkled all over Lreland, schools in miser- terly much increased, and their sufferings in win- 

house on foot, was overtaken by a storm, which) ible cabins, where were huddled from forty to ter, when the price of provisions is high and 
obliged her to seek shelter in the cabin of a Pea-|seventy in a dark room without a chimney; but wages low, are often very great; indeed, they are 
sant. Potatoes and turnips were the only food in|they had benctes to sit upon, and their school- rarely able, by their utmost exertions, to procure 
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even sufficient potatoes for their families, and are 
thus compelled by the claims of hunger to become 
aupers. 

William Allen then goes on to inform us, that 
some benevolent persons hired land in the neigh- 
borhood, which they let out in small allotments to 
persons of this description. The plan answered 
extremely well, and was becoming every year 
more successful. It not only enabled them to 
provide themselves with the necessaries of life, 
but it produced improvement in their health and 
in their moral conduct. 

Now, must not such statements as these, com- 
bined with the experience of every one who has 
turned his attention to the subject, convince him 
that encouraging the production of superfluities, 
and even of things useful but not wanted, has a 
tendency eventually to increase that pauperism 
and distress which it is intended to relieve.: ‘The 
making and the sale of superfluities does not n- 


crease the quantity of food, but has the effect of progress of all branches of knowledge; and 2nd, | formation. 


increasing the price of natural produce, and there- 
by rendering it still more difficult for the poor to 
procure it. But the kind of assistance thus ren- 
dered to the reduced artizans of Berlin, is of a 
substantial and permanent nature, because it en- 
ables them by their own industry to increase the 
necessaries of life, and thereby to keep down the! 
prices. 
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Various schemes had been pro-| 
posed to carry the plan into execution, but none 
was definitely decided upon until a year since, 
when an act of Congress was passed organizing 
the Institution. Professor Henry then explained 
his own connection with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion which was entirely unsolicited on his part.— 
He mentioned the several plans which had been 
suggested for the organization of the Institution, 
as well as that which had heen finally adopted as 
a compromise.— According to this— 
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To Increase Knowledge. \t is proposed, 1st, 

len ; , 
lo stimulate men of talents, in every part of the 
country and the world, to make original researches | 
~ ~-« ny | 
by offering suitable rewards; and 2nd, ‘To appro-| 
priate anuually a portion of the income for parti-| 
cular researches, under the direction of suitable) 
persons. 
To Diffuse Knowledge. It is proposed, Ist, | 
To publish a series of periodical reports on the} 


To publish occasionally separate ‘Treatises on} 
subjects of general interest. 

No memoir, on subjects of physical science, to! 
be accepted for publication which does not form) 
a positive addition to human knowledge, and all 
unverified speculations to be rejected. 


Each memoir presented to the Institution to 
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The “Corral” in the 
Island of Madeira is wonderful, for it is the bed 
of a crater nearly level with the ocean; but here 
is a sea, forty miles distant from another sea, and 


100 miles distant from it. 


upwards of thirteen hundred feet below it. The 
unhappy Costigan, the only man who has under- 
taken to circumnavigate this sea, and who perish- 
ed in the attempt, could, in one place, find no 
bottom, and it was indicated by incessant bubbles 
and agitated surface. Whether or not this be the 
crater of a submerged volcano, forming a subter- 


‘raneous aqueduct with the ocean, who can tell? 


This unfathomable spot, whether or not an extinct 
volcano, in connection with the depression of sur- 
face and contiguous mountain, forms the most ex- 
traordinary fault, or fissure in the known world, 
One great object of the investigation will be to 
ascertain whether the sea and its shores are of 
voleanic or non-volcanic origin, and to refute the 
position of infidel philosophers with regard to its 
The elucidation of this subject is a 
desideratum to science, and would be most grati- 
fying to the whole Christian world. It is a mys- 
tery which has remained impenetrable since the 
awful moment when the waters of that wondrous 
sea first rose above the smouldering ruins of the 
valley of Sodom. ‘The configuration of one half 
its shores, and its very extent are unknown. Its 


‘be submitted for examination to a commission of Waters, of a petrifying quality, and limpid as a 


I therefore feel great confidence that the prin-| persons of reputation for learning in the branch|Mountain stream, doubtless hold within their bo- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, with regard to)to which the article pertains, and to be accepted |S0™ and holding will reveal those ruins, upon 
for publication, only in case the report of the the non-existence of which the unbeliever stakes 


the use of superfluities, will be found to be not | 
only scriptural and Christian, but consistent with 
sound philosophy and political economy. Tried| 


commission is favorable. 


The reports on the progress of knowledge to) 


'his incredulity. 


Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny and Josephus, among 


by such principles, perhaps a large proportion Of be furnished by collaborators, consisting of men |the ancients—and MaundseHl, Pocoke, Abbe Mar- 
our trade and manufactures would prove to be/eminent in the different branches of knowledge. |'"€, Cheautabriand, La Martine, Stephens and 
not only of no use, but even injurious. And pro-|'{'hese reports to consist of three classes: Physi-| Robinson, among the moderns, all differ as to the 
bably many occupations, which engage the atten-| ¢al—Moral and Political—Literature and Fine|¢**e"t, and mauy of the peculiarities of this sea. 


tion of those concerned in them day and night,| 
and hurry and distract their minds, prevent them} 


Arts. 
One-half of the income of the Institution is to 


Considerable streams are said to empty into it, 
the very names of which are unknown. Some 


from having the intended enjoyment of the good|be devoted to carrying out thia plan; the other|"ave heard the gambolings of fish upon its sur- 
things of the earth, and, worse than all, greatly) half to the increase and diffusion of knowledge by | face, while others deny that anything animated 
retard their progress heaven-ward, really do no-| means of collections of books and objects of na-| Whatever can exist in its dense and bitter waters. 


thing towards promoting the welfare of the com-| 
munity. The principles of the gospel would lead| 


to a wider diffusion of the necessaries of life, to a) be erected, in considerable part, out of the in-|¥PON its shores. 


more equal and healthy division of labor, and to 
none being overdone, either by the intensity or 
duration of their labor. 

Christianity, doubtless, affords the best rules 
for the government of the world, in all cases; and 
that system of political and social economy wil! 


most promote the happiness of the greatest num-, 


ber, which is founded on Christian principles. 


British Friend: 


~7eoe + 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, 

Professor Henry read a paper on the plans and 
objects of the Smithsonian Institution. He gave 
a brief historical account of Smithson, who was 
born in England, in the year 1768. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Oxford,—was a man of 
amiable disposition and devoted to science. He 
was the best chemist in Oxford, and after his 
graduation became the rival of Wollatson, in 
minute analysis, and possessed most extraordi- 
nary skill in manipulation. 

Smithson died at Genoa in the year 1829, leav- 
ing his property to his nephew, the son of his bro- 
ther, with a clause in his will leaving it in trust 
to the United States, for founding an institution 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men, in case the nephew died without issue. He 
did so die, and the money, about $500,000, oame 
into possession of our government. It was idle 
to say that this money was lost when it was lent 
to Arkansas and other States. It could not be 


and having accepted the trust, was bound to see 


ture and art. 
The building, which is slowly in progress, is to 


sum, since it has been in the keeping of the 
United States.—N. Y. Observer. 
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SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA. 


In a recent number we mentioned that an ex- 





| Fruits, luscious tv the eye, but of nauseous taste, 


and crumbling in the grasp, are said to be found 
Many travellers deny the exist- 


\terest which has accumulated upon the original ence of all vegetation, and Cheautabriand asserts 


that he found branches of the tamarind tree 
strewn ugon the beach. It southern coast is said 
to consist of masses of solid salt; while, as far as 
the eye can reach from its northern extreme, it 
beholds only the washed and barren hills of Judea 
‘on one side, and those of Arabia Petria on the 


pedition to the Dead Sea, for the purposes of other. All is vague, uncertain and mysterious, 


scientific research, was in prospect. 
W. F. Lynch, who is to command the expedi- 


tion in the United States ship Supply, thus writes 


to the editor of the New York Herald: 


For upwards of four thousand years, the Dead 
Sea has laid in its deep and wonderous chasm, a 
withering record of God's wrath upon his sinful 


\creatures. Itself once a fertile vale, teeming with the principal performers. 


8! 


TURTLE CATCHING. 

In Dr. Lang’s recent account of north-eastern 
Australia, we have the following description of 
the mode of capturing turtles in Moreton Bay:— 
“The greatest excitement prevails in hunting the 
turtle, (for it can scarcely be called fishing) black 
natives being always of the party, and uniformly 
The deepest silence 





population and redundant with the products of a;must prevail; and if the slightest noise is made 


favored clime, it now lies inert and sluggish, a 


‘by any European of the party, the natives, who 


mass of dark and bitter waters, with no living assume the direction of affairs, frown the offen. 


thing upon its shore, or above or beneath its sur- 


face. 
torrents that plunge into it through the clefis on 


‘der into silence. ‘They are constantly looking all 


Receiving at one extreme, the numerous|around them for the game, and their keen eye de- 


‘tects the turtle in the deep water when invisible 


its sides, it slowly rises and falls in its own soli-|to Europeans. Suddenly, and without intimation 
itary bed, with no visible outlet for its tributary|of any kind, one of them leaps over the gunwale 
waters. Its lofty and fretted sides riven by earth-|of the boat, and dives down in the deep water be- 


‘quakes; here blanched by the rain, there black- 


tween the cars, and perhaps, after an interval of 


ened by the tempest—rise perpendicularly fifteen|three minutes, reappears on the surface with a 
hundred feet on one side, and two thousand feet|large turtle. As soon as he appears with bis prey, 
jon the other; while from the summit, the awe/three or four other black fellows leap overboard 
struck spectator heholds floating upon its surface|to his assistance, and the helpless creature is im- 
lost, for the national government held it in trust,| huge masses of bitumen, thrown up from its mys-| mediately transferred into the boat. A black fel- 


i\terious vortex. 


' ' t Pe | Mount Lebanon is 9000 feet|low has in this way not unfrequently brought up 
it devoted to the purpose designated in the will above the Dead Sea, which is little more than! turtle weighing five hundredweight. Great per. 
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sonal courage, as well as great agility, is required | boast the extraordinary luxury of a front door; | 
in this hazardous employment, the black fellows these I imayine to be rather first rate kind of spi- 
being frequently wounded by the powerful stroke ders, and their doors are as beautiful instances of 
of the animal's flippers.”’ insect skill and artifice as any that our wonder- 
In the Indian Ocean, the plan is somewhat dif- teeming world displays to us. When shut down! 
ferent. When Mr. Darwin visited Keeling, one over the hole, nothing but the most accurate pre-| 
of the lagoon islands of coral formation, he had vious knowledge could induce any person to fancy 
an opportunity of witnessing the sport, which ap-|they could perceive any difference in the surface 
pears to afford a still more picturesque and exci- of the soil; but, perhaps, if you remain very still 
ting scene. “The shallow, clear, and still water for some minutes, the clever inhabitant will come 
of the lagoon,” he tells us, “resting in its greater forth, when you first perceive a circle of earth, 
part on white sand, is, when illumined by a verti-| perhaps the size of a wedding ring or larger, lift- 
cal sun, of the most vivid green.’”’ It is girdled ed up from beneath, lke a trap-door; it falls back 
round by a line of snow-white breakers from the gently on its hinge side, and a fine, hairy, beaut 
darkly-heaving waters of the ocean; while the fully pencilled brown or grey spider pops out, and 
strips of land, forming the island circle, are|most probably pops in again, to sit just beneath 
crowned by the level tops of the cocoa-nut trees. the opening, and wait for his dinner of fles or 
On the inner side of the circle, a white calcareous |other eatable intruders. ‘Then we see that the 
beach slopes into the lagoon, contrasting strange- under side and the rim of his earthen door are 
ly with the rocky cvast without that receives the|thickly and neatly webbed over, so that not a 
ceaseless roll of the sea—as strangely as the la-|grain of soil can fall away from its thickness, 
goon itself with that wild and seemingly illimit-| which is usually about the eighth or tenth of an 
able ocean in the midst of which it sleeps so tran- |inch, and although so skilfully webbed below, the 
quilly. ‘The channels that lead from the sea into upper surface preserves exactly the same appear- 
the lagoon are frequented by turtles, and are so,ance as the surrounding soil. ‘The hinge consists 
clear, and comparatively so shaliow, that the|also of web, neatly attached to that of the lid and 
white sand at the bottom is distinctly visible.—/the box. I have the greatest respect and admi- 
When the animal, therefore, dives on seeing its ration for these clever mechanics, and though | 
pursuers, the latter have no difficulty in ascertain- very often, with a bent of grass or a soft green 
ing the spot where it will reappear to breathe, (wig, try to persuade one to come up and be 
and a native, standing on the bow of the boat, looked at (which they generally do, nipping fast 
watches eayerly the event, stooping forward over |hold of the intrusive probe) [ never was guilty of 
the water like a bird of prey. hurting one. I have picked very large ones off 
Presently, the huge creature, which cannot live |the ground that the plough had just turned over, 
in the element where he has his being, rises to|}and have carried thei to places unlikely to be, 
the surface in search of vital air; and on the in- disturbed; and I generally have two or three par- 
stant, the hunter springs from the boat, dashes |ticular friends among them, whom 
upon the back of his prey, and clasps his arms take a peep at. They often travel some distance 
round his neck. Away goes the terrified turtle, |from home, probably in search of food, as I have 
ridden by this man of the sea. He cannot sink, overtaken and watched them returning, when they 
or there would soon be an end of the contest.— seldom turn aside from hand or foot placed in 
His head, in the steady grasp of his enemy, is di- their way, but go steadily on at a good swift pace, 
rected upwards; and away therefore he rushes, and, after dropping into their hole, put forth a 
over the clear smooth surface of the water—over claw, and hook the door too afler them, just as a 
the white sands below where he had lain so lately man would close a trap-door above him when de- 
basking in the light—over his alge fields where scending a ladder. 
he was wont to browse in peace and happiness. 
And away with him goes the rider, rejoicing in 
the race of which he knows the issue, and yelling 
with excitement caught from the motion, the clear 
air, the waving woods, the azure sky, the couvl . 
water, as green and bright as liquid emerald.— 


I frequently 
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MUTUAL AFFECTION. 
Of all the gratifications human nature can en- 





GENCER. 


DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second aad Third, North Side, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
f*, now receiving at the NEW STORE for FRIENDS, 
his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 

GOODS,—which comprise a large assortment of choice 
and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 
Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 

French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se 
lect colors; 

6-4 Queen's Cloth, and Alpaca Lustres, some of the finest 
imported ; 

Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 

Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere.de Cossé, al! 
wool ; 

Neat and medium figured do. do. do; 


Particularly pretty style of neat Seotch Ginghams, and 
Prints ; 


3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 
lustre ; 

WHITE GOODS,— Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
bric, and Jaconet Muslins ; 

SHAWLS, in great variety, of the right kinds; 

LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
articles ; 

FLANNELS, of the beat Imported and American manu- 
factures; together with a general variety of Linen Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Needle Work, Silk Pocket 
Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu 
merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf. 24. 

G. & H. TAGG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 
RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sale 
goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 

de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 


. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market Street 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &e. 
I AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 

ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
assortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 
Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 
Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
manufacturer’s prices. 


> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 






























































































































































But by degrees the animal becomes more and 
more feeble. Unable to contend with the unim- 
aginable fate that has befallen him, he knows not 
why or how, he at length ceases to fly, and lies 
like a log upon the sea, and in due time is trans- 
ferred to the boat, which has followed tranquilly 
theirfheadlong career. 
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INSECT ARCHITECTS. 

The ground-spiders may wel] be ranked among 
the wonderful native architects of Australia; they 
are of various sizes, and differ in their color, form 
and markings. ‘They hollow a circular hole in 
the earth, adapted to the size of their body, and 
more beautifully formed and perfectly round than 
any engineer with all his scientific instruments 
could have made it. Within, it is nicely tapes- 
tried with the finest web, woven closely over the 
wall of this subterranean withdrawing-room, the 
depth of which | never accurately ascertained, as 
at a certain distance they seem to curve, or per- 
haps lead into a side-cell, where the feelers of fine 
grass | have introduced could not penetrate.— 
Some of these tunnels terminate at the surface 





with merely a shght web spun over the grains of 


soil close to the aperture, us if to prevent their 


rolling into it; the holes being from one-sixth of sycond and Third Streets, North Side, Philada, 


arn inch to an inch in diameter. Some of them 





joy, and of all the delight it is formed to unpart, we. D. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
none is equal to that which springs from a long Imo, 25.—26. tf. 
tried and mutual affection. The happiness which ~~~ i 


arises from conjugal felicity is capable of with- HAT MANUFACTORY. 
standing the attacks of time, grows vigorous in [,.MMOR KIMBER, Jr. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
age, and animates the heart with pleasure and de- 44 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
S : ' chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
light, when the vital fluid can scarcely force * |friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
passage through it. of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 


|manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
: i general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 

Where there is the most love to God, there | city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 
will be there the truest and most enlarged philan- 


FE. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
thropy.— Southey. manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 


Let every man endeavor to make the world oa ee branch hel business will enable him to 
happy, by a strict performance of his duty to God |8'¥¢ M8 !tenes every satistaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 
E invite attention to our Stock of Dress Goods, &c., 


and man, and the mighty work of reformation 
will soon be accomplished.— Dr. Johnson. a 
W which will be sold at very reduced prices. 
| Neat Mouslins and Cashmeres; 


Silk and Wool Armures; Black Silks; 
Merinos, Indiana Cashmeres, and Paramettas; 
Plain Shawls, in great variety ; 
Silk, Alpaca, Cashmere, and Woollen Hosiery ; 
Irish Linens, and Furnishing Goods; 
Imported and Domestic Flannels, &c. &c. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 


North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
12mo. 4.—tf. 36. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
1 RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
e) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
LF Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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FRIENDLY GOODS. 





HUNT’S 
PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS 
FOR FRIENDS. | 


CHARLES ADAMS 

AS MADE an arrangement to be supplied with the 

| _ above Goods, which are believed to be the heaviest 
and most desirable ALL WOOL SHAWLS that have yet} 
been offered for plain persons. 
Friends are invited to examine them as a specimen of 
American Manufacture. To be had only at the NEW) 
STORE FOR FRIENDS, No. 79 Arch Street, between} 








10mo. 16—29. 3m. 


